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NIGERIA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


AREA —-923, 800 sq. km. 
POPULATION (millions) 90.0 
POPULATION DENSITY 

(per sq km) 98.0 
POPULATION GROWTH RATE 3.2 


1981* 1982* 


National Income 


GDP (current N millions) 54,000 51, 
GDP Per Capita (dollar) 600 
Exchange Rate (dollars/naira) 1.52 


Production Index (1972=100)/ 


All Manufacturing 364.2 
Cotton Textile Zaaee 
Vehicle Assembly 1,139.1 l, 
Cement 170.2 
Utilities 327.9 
Petroleum (millions of bbls/day) 1.44 


Agriculture Production (1,000 tons)/ 


Yams 18,300 18, 
Cassava 11,800 hi, 
Millet 3,180 3% 
Corn 1,750 i 
Rice (paddy) 1,525 iy 
Palm Oil : 520 
Cocoa Beans (commercial) 182 
Cotton (lint) 20 
Peanuts (unshelled) 400 
Rubber 68 


Monetary (December 31 N millions)/ 


Money Supply 9,745 10, 
Credit to Domestic Economy 16,268 ai, 
To Private Sector 9,654 li, 
To Government Sector 6,614 10, 
Retail Price Index (1975=100) 275. 
Reserves (dollar millions) 4,000 a; 


Trade (dollar millions)/ 


Exports 17,000 13, 
To U.S. 9,249 7, 
Imports (includes debt service) 18,800 16, 
From U.S. 1,523 iy 
Trade Balance (1,800) (3, 
With U.S. 7,726 S; 


300 48, 
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1.45 
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1983** 


909.7 
543 
1.34 


284.8 
180 
000 
175 
350 
1. 


625 
950 
300 
600 
280 
510 
147 
16.3 
400 
70 


500 
000 
380 
000 
376.2 
000 


000 
376.0 
000 
863.5 
000) 
512.5 


* Sources: World Bank, IMF, Embassy Estimates, Central Bank of 


Nigeria, and other Nigerian Government 


** U.S. Embassy Estimates and Projections, IMF data 


() Parenthesis indicates negative value 


Sources 


% CHANGE 
1982-1983/ 


(4.7) 
(4.7) 
(8.3) 


(15.0) 
(10.0) 
(16.7) 

(7.9) 


(4.7) 


(10.0) 
(15.0) 
(29.8) 
(10.4) 
(7.0) 
(2.9) 
(8.1) 
(16.8) 
(32.2) 


(23.1) 
(53.1) 
(12.23) 
(38.0) 
(71.4) 
(54.9) 





GENERAL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


On December 31, 1983, the Nigerian military replaced the 
civilian government in a bloodless coup. The military 
stated that rising prices; shortages of food, essential 
goods, and raw materials; and high unemployment contributed 
to its decision to take the reins of power. Many of these 
problems were the results of the difficult process of 
economic adjustment necessitated by falling oil income 

and mounting debt. 


Since 1980, Nigeria has had to adjust its economic activity 
to reduced oil exports. (Oil revenues constitute 95% 

of Nigeria's foreign exchange.) Oil production has 

fallen from 2.1 million barrels a day in 1980 to slightly 
less than 1.3 million barrels a day in 1983. The price 
Nigeria received for its oil also dropped, from $40 a 
barrel in 1980 to its current price of $30 a barrel. To- 
tal revenues from oil plummeted from $26 billion in 1980 

to about $10 billion in 1983. 


Nigeria was slow to react to the fall in income and im- 
ported more goods in 1981 and 1982 than it did in 1980. 
Nigeria's import bill was estimated to be $1 billion a 
month in 1980; in 1981 it was approximately $1.44 billion, 
and in 1982, $1.40 billion. In an attempt to curb the 
outflow of foreign exchange, the government of former 
President Shehu Shagari imposed strict austerity measures 
in April 1982, including a system of import licensing and 
the imposition of compulsory advance cash deposits for 
imported goods. (Compulsory advance deposits for 

imports were eliminated by the military in May 1984.) 
Despite such measures, Nigeria's monthly imports averaged 
nearly $1 billion in 1983. 


Nigeria financed these continued high levels of imports by 
drawing down its foreign exchange reserves and by failing 
to meet its short-term trade obligations. Nigeria's foreign 
exchange reserves fell from $10 billion in 1980 to approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion at the end of 1982. Nigeria's reserves 
at the end of 1983 were about $1 billion. Faced with 
falling foreign exchange earnings and high levels of 
imports, Nigeria fell into arrears on payments of letters 
of credit and on its open account trade debts. An exact 
figure for these arrearages is not available, but it may 
have reached $8.0 billion before the letters of credit 

were rescheduled. 





During 1983, Nigeria found it increasingly difficult to 
bring in needed raw materials and staples. Many companies 
refused to ship goods to Nigeria on open account, and many 
banks refused to confirm letters of credit. The rapid 
increase of arrearages left many international banks with 
short-term exposure that they did not wish to increase. 

At the same time, the government's austerity measures of 
import licenses and compulsory advance deposits caused 

many importers and businesses to cut back their imports 

of needed materials and machinery. The resulting shortages 
of raw materials and spare parts forced many manufacturers 
to scale back production or close down their production 
facilities until the needed materials could be brought into 
the country. By the end of the year, most manufacturers 
were operating at 30% to 50% of capacity, or 15% less 

than in 1982. 


Many consumer goods were in short supply in 1983. The 
shortages helped fuel price increases throughout the year. 
An Embassy survey showed that prices for consumer goods 
rose about 54% in the fourth quarter of 1983 alone, with 
some essential goods, such as cooking oil and soap, rising 


300% to 400%. 


In July and September 1983, the government signed agreements 
with 60 banks doing business in Nigeria to reschedule its 
arrears on payments for letters of credit. The total of 

the letters of credit refinanced by these agreements was 
$1.9 billion and constituted most of the past-due letters 

of credit. Terms of rescheduling called for Nigeria to 

pay off the principal in 30 equal monthly installments 
beginning in January 1984; it has so far met these obliga- 
tions. Nigeria also agreed to honor all new letters of 
credit within 21 days. Despite this provision, arrears have 
accumulated on new letters of credit. Nigeria's open- 
account trade debt was estimated in December 1983 to range 
between $6 and $6.5 billion. (For more information see 
Section on Financial Negotiations.) 


The former civilian government presented its 1984 budget 
in December 1983. President Shagari characterized the 
budget as an austerity budget. His budget speech, however, 
indicated that the government would continue the fiscal 
policies that had caused the government budget deficits of 
$3.46 billion in 1981, $6.25 billion in 1982, and $5.59 
billion in 1983. Although the capital budget was cut by 
30%, recurrent expenditures (such as salaries), were re- 
duced by only 3%. The capital budget was to be financed 
by a hoped-for surplus from the recurrent budget (30%) and 
by borrowing (70%). 





Soon after coming into power, the Federal Military Govern- 
ment (FMG) moved to control prices. Most of the 19 state 
governors enacted price controls. The results of these 
policies have been mixed. Many traders have violated the 
imposed price guidelines and, although prices did drop 
immediately after the coup, prices soon resumed their up- 
ward movement. At the end of the first quarter of 1984, 


most prices were as high as prices before the coup, or 
higher. 


The military also continued negotiations with the World 
Bank, the IMF and Nigeria's international creditors. 
General Buhari, Nigeria's Head of State, stated that 
Nigeria would meet its international financial obligations. 
The Nigerians have made the payments due on their medium- 
and long-term debt. 


Shortly after the coup, General Buhari announced that 
Nigeria would remain a member of OPEC. To show the admin- 
istration's commitment to this policy, the FMG has sent 
special emissaries to OPEC capitals and has hosted visits 
by dignitaries from other OPEC nations. 


1984 BUDGET 


The new government's first step to realign Nigeria's 
economy was to review President Shagari's proposed 1984 
budget. A revised budget was presented by General Buhari 
on May 7, 1984. The budget speech by General Buhari em- 
phasized that 1984, for Nigeria, would be a year of mainte- 
nance, not growth. Because of the tight budget, only im- 
mediately beneficial projects would be pursued. The 1984 
Capital budget was cut 40% from the 1983 figure, to 

3.93 million naira ($5.26 billion). General Buhari as- 
signed high priority to the development of agriculture, 
water resources, and the steel and petroleum industries, to 
maintenance of the transport system, and to improvement of 
the country's power generating capability and its tele- 
communications network. These areas, along with defense, 
received the largest share of the capital budget. The 
capital budget is to be financed from recurrent surplus 
(17.5%), international loans (37.5%), and internal loans 
(45.0%). 





Recurrent expenditures are budgeted at 6.07 billion naira 
($8.1 billion). The FMG lowered expenditures for personnel 
and overhead costs, but raised the amount budgeted for debt 
service. The FMG pointed out the amounts devoted to ser- 
vicing the debt in President Shagari's 1983 and 1984 bud- 
gets were unrealistically low. General Buhari said that 
the cost of meeting Nigeria's debts was one of the economic 
realities that the country will have to face. 


In the budget speech, General Buhari also announced a 

change in Nigeria's tariff policy. The range of import 
duties for most goods was changed from 0% - 500% to 

5% - 250%. The number of items granted duty-free entry was 
reduced from 38 to 20 and the general concessionary rates, 
granting zero duty to some manufacturers, have been abolished. 
To encourage the purchase of local agricultural products, 

the government raised tariffs on some agricultural imports. 
Import duties on medical equipment and some agricultural 
equipment have been eliminated. 


OIL PRODUCTION 


Oil production in 1983 continued the downward trend that 
started in 1980. Although Nigeria's OPEC quota is 1.3 


million barrels a day (MB/D), the year's average daily 
production was only 1.23 MB/D, compared with 2.06 MB/D 

in 1980, 1.44 MB/D in 1981, and 1.29 MB/D in 1982. Monthly 
production ranged from 0.63 MB/D to 1.81 MB/D. 


Monthly Production of Oil (1983) 
(MB/D) 


Jan. +83 July ava 
Feb. +63 Aug. . 30 
Mar. 91 Sept. ona 
April 81 Oct. «29 
May - 66 Nov. ~2o 
June 54 Dec. «37 


The price of oil fell significantly in February 1983, from 
$35.50/barrel to $30.00/barrel. Lower production combined 
with lower world prices caused Nigeria's oil revenues to 
drop to $10 billion in 1983. 


Decree #99, which forbade the flaring of associated gas as of 
January 1, 1984, was amended in December 1983 to allow a one- 
year extension to the oil companies. Plans for gas reinjection 
have developed slowly because costs are high, and the wisdom 

of reinjection is questioned by some on technical grounds. 





Following the December 1983 coup, the FMG returned 

Mr. Festus Marinho to his former position as Managing 
Director of the Nigerian National Petroleum Company and 
named Dr. Tam David-West, Minister for Petroleum and 
Energy. 


The new government had taken measures to increase oil 
revenue: Tighter security measures have been instituted 
to prevent illegal exports; and, as reported in the press, 
oil production has been increased from 1.3 MB/D to a range 
of 1.4-1.6 MB/D during the first three months of 1984. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL 


In an attempt to control the outflow of foreign exchange, 
the FMG enacted a series of measures to reduce both imports 
and the demand for foreign exchange. The most important 
control established by the new government places a ceiling 
on the total amount of foreign exchange each bank has to ap- 
portion among its various customers. The total allocations 
to the commercial and merchant banks is 300 million naira 
($400 million) a month, or 3.6 billion naira ($4.8 billion) 
a year. The annual figure is the total amount of foreign 
exchange available to meet the needs of the private sector. 
Some observers estimate that this amount is only about 

30% of the foreign exchange needed to keep the economy 
operating at 1983 levels. 


The Central Bank has further regulated the use of these 
hard currency allocations by mandating a percentage of the 
monthly allocations to specific functions. The breakdown 
by end-use is as follows: 


Industrial raw materials, spare parts 
and machinery 58% 


Food 18% 
General Merchandise 12% 
Invisibles 12% 


The basic import document used by the FMG is the Form M, 
which gives importers the right to apply for foreign exchange 
remittances from the Central Bank. The authority to approve 
Form M used to be a function of the Central Bank, but was 
transferred to local commercial and merchant banks in 
January 1984. This change should streamline the duties 

of Central Bank officials and allow the Central Bank to 
concentrate more fully on its primary objectives of regu- 
lating monetary policy and supervising the banking system. 





The military government has also restricted the availability 
of foreign exchange to private individuals. Students are no 
longer allowed to remit money through the Central Bank to 
pay for their studies. An exception to this rule exists 

for students already abroad, who will be allowed to finish 
their degrees, and for graduate and professional students 
whose courses of study are not available in Nigeria. Re- 
mittance of foreign exchange for medical treatment also is 
restricted. The government has eliminated the hard currency 
travel allowance for business travel and has cut the basic 
travel allowance to 100 naira ($134). 


CHANGE OF THE NAIRA 


On May 6, 1984, Nigeria called in all existing naira notes, 
and issued new differently colored notes. The move was taken 
to flush out large holdings of naira both within the country 
and abroad. The FMG believes that many of these large 
holdings were ill-gotten, the result of bribes and payoffs 
under the civilian government. It is now illegal to hold 

any of the old naira notes. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS 


The FMG moved quickly in some areas to win the confidence 

of the international financial community. It has made on 
time payments that are due under the July and September 
letters of credit rescheduling agreements. It also promised 
to honor all of Nigeria's financial commitments and has 
continued negotiations with Nigeria's major creditors and 
with the IMF. 


Nigeria recently released a circular offering to convert 
its uninsured open-account trade debt into U.S. dollar 
denominated promissory notes. The notes would be issued 

in the principal amount of the eligible debt. They would 
be redeemable in U.S. dollars in 14 successive, equal, 
quarterly installments, beginning October 5, 1986 (2-year 
grace period, 3-year payback period). Notes would bear 
interest from January 1, 1984. The annual rate on interest 
is one percent more than the London Interbank Offered Rate 
(LIBOR), payable quarterly beginning October 5, 1984. 


Nigeria's negotiations with the IMF continue. An IMF 
loan to Nigeria would be conditional on Nigeria's en- 
acting reforms, including: control of government spending, 
an end to consumer subsidies, rationalization of the tariff 
structure, trade liberalization, a realignment of interest 
rates, and a devaluation of the naira. Although agreement 





has been reached on some of these issues (indeed, some were 
instituted in the 1984 FMG budget) both the administration 
of former President Shargari and the military government of 
General Buhari have stated that they did not feel that a 
precipitous devaluation would be in Nigeria's interest. 
Devaluation remains an unresolved point in the negotiations. 
Trade liberalization and an end to subsidies on petroleum 


also are open issues between the IMF and the Nigerian govern- 
ment. 


MONETARY POLICY 


The Central Bank of Nigeria uses both direct controls and 
specific guidelines to regulate monetary policy. It has 
mandated that the maximum yearly increase in loans and ad- 
vances for a bank whose aggregate outstanding loans and 
advances as of December 31, 1983, were more than 100 million 
naira ($134 million), will not exceed 12.5% of the end-year 
figure. For smaller banks, whose loans and advances as of 
December 31, 1983, were 100 million naira or less, the maxi- 
mum yearly increase will be 20% (or 50% of their total 
deposit liabilities, whichever is higher). In addition, 

40% of the loans and advances must have a maturity of 

not less than three years; no more than 20% of the loans 

may have a maturity of 12 months or less. There are also 
requirements for a minimum cash reserve of 2% to 5% of total 
deposit liabilities depending on the size of the bank, and 
for a minimum liquidity of 25% of total deposit liabilities. 


The government sets guidelines of percentages of credit 
that should be given to each sector. In 1983, the pre- 
ferred sectors were to receive 75% of commercial bank 
loans and advances and 79% of merchant bank loans and 
advances. These sectors included agriculture, residential 
construction, manufacturing, and services. During the 
first half of 1983, most sectors did not receive the 
minimum designated amounts. An exception was the construc- 
tion sector, which received 7.4% more than its minimum 
designation. In the less preferred sectors, both the 
government and the banks exceeded their ceilings of the 


total loans and advances made available from January to 
June 1983. 





The FMG also sets interest rates. It has recently raised 
both lending and deposit rates to encourage the inflow of 
capital. The maximum lending rate is now 13% for the less 
preferred sectors of the economy; the minimum lending 

rate varies from 8% to 10%. The interest rates for de- 
posits range between 8%% and 10%. Agricultural projects, 
the government's highest priority for development, are given 
special treatment; their lending rates are 6% to 7%. 


The money supply has steadily grown in the past few years; 
it grew 14.5% in 1983. Under the advance deposit require- 
ment, importers had to deposit 50% to 250% of the value of 
the imported goods with the Central Bank, which helped to 
sterilize a significant portion of the money supply. With- 
out this requirement, the money supply would probably have 
grown much more rapidly during the past year. The advanced 
deposit requirement was abolished in May 1984. 


TRADE PERFORMANCE 


Because of austerity measures, insufficient foreign exchange, 
and closed lines of credit, Nigeria's imports fell consider- 
ably in 1983. Imports from the United States, the EEC, and 
Japan, which constitute about 90% of Nigeria's total trade, 
dropped between 30% and 60% during 1983 depending on the 
trade partner involved. The reduced allocations of 

foreign exchange in 1984 ensure that Nigeria will import 
even less this year. 


Nigeria's exports also fell during 1983, from just over 
$13 billion in 1982 to just over $10 billion in 1983. 
Nigeria's export position is not expected to improve 
Significantly in 1984, although oil exports may increase 
somewhat. At the same time, Nigeria's more traditional 
exports of cocoa, ground nuts, rubber, and palm oil will 
likely remain at depressed levels. Lack of investment in 
these crops and the long gestation necessary before an 
increase in production can be seen, will prevent increased 
earnings from these export crops in the near future. 


In 1983, U.S. exports to Nigeria came to $863.5 million, 
down 33.2% from 1982; U.S. imports from Nigeria came to 
$3,376 million, down 47% from 1982. The main U.S. import 
from Nigeria remains oil. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Because of the conditions outlined above, 1984 is likely 
to be a very difficult year for traditional business in 
Nigeria. Nonetheless, there will remain opportunities for 





aggressive firms with the know-how and resources to pene- 
trate this market. General sales possibilities will be 
slim unless suppliers are willing to provide financing and 
to wait long periods for initial payments. Still, companies 
interested in long-term investment and joint ventures, es- 
pecially those that can exploit locally available raw 
materials, will find openings for establishing themselves 
in Africa's largest national market. Despite the curtail- 
ment of many of the major projects in Nigeria's fourth 
five-year national plan, it appears that the Federal 
Military Government will continue to pursue those most 
important to the development of the economy. Some of 
these offer sizable opportunities to U. S. firms and are 
financed offshore by American and other international 
lending agencies. 


In his initial address to the nation and again in his bud- 
get presentation, General Buhari stressed the need to re- 
structure the economy to diversify sources of income. It 
is his government's intention to increase production of 


food and essential raw materials. General Buhari stated 
that the FMG plans to move away from the country's previous 
stance as an import-oriented economy and a consuming nation 
to one of self-sufficiency and self-reliance. Among its 
priorities the new government intends: 


-- to embark on prudent management of the available resources 
and diversification of the economy; 


to achieve self-sufficiency in the production of the major 
staple food commodities and essential raw materials within 
a targeted period; 


to encourage labor-intensive projects to create jobs; and 


to rephase development projects involving large foreign 
exchange commitments. 


Although the government is still developing its program for 
the economy, the FMG's priorities emphasize labor-intensive 
projects and those that use local raw materials. Development 
projects based on large foreign exchange commitments are 

to be rephased, unless they promise significant foreign 
exchange savings in the near future. In his budget speech, 
General Buhari stated that top priority will be given to 

the following major industrial projects: the paper mills 

at Jebba and Oku-Oboku, the machine tool industry at Oshogbo, 
the NAFCON fertilizer plant at Port Harcourt, and the 
Savannah Sugar Company in Numan. 





The government has allocated 328 million naira to the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation for activities including ex- 
ploration in the Chad Basin, production of petrochemicals, 
development of a liquified natural gas project, and construc- 
tion of a fourth refinery. Several projects in the mining 

and steel sectors are expected to be continued, but are 

under review. Buhari reiterated a commitment to improving 
communications and power systems and placed new emphasis on 
increasing Nigeria's manufacturing capacity for small 

arms and pharmaceuticals, among other goods. 


The development of water resources was named as the govern- 

ment's number one priority. The number of River Basin and 

Rural Development Authorities is being increased from eleven 

to eighteen. The 1984 budget allocated 20 million naira for 
emergency water supplies, for supplementary feeds, and for 

the repair of tractors and machinery. Duties on agricultural 
equipment and supplies were abolished, and duties on some imported 
agricultural commodities were raised. The government is 

reviewing a proposal to allow foreign investors to own as 

much as 80% of agricultural joint ventures. 


The new government has expressed a desire for more 

local training of military personnel. This emphasis will 

create a need for new training facilities and a greater 

need for equipment and supplies. There may be opportunities 

for American business in the construction of training facilities 
and ranges and in the sale of arms and ammunition. 


For the next several years foreign exchange will be rationed 

to debt servicing and the importation of spare parts, food, indus- 
trial raw materials, and other goods essential to develop- 

ment. The importation of most consumer goods and luxuries 

will be restricted. 


Despite interruptions in the supply of raw materials and 

Spare parts, few expatriate ventures have shut down permanently, 
although many have curtailed staff and activities. The major 
problem for investors is the lack of foreign exchange, both 

for the purchase of raw materials and for the remittance of 
profits. Economic stringencies in coming months are likely 

to reduce existing operations to those essential to 

developing Nigeria's domestic agricultural and industrial 
potential. 


Given the foreign exchange controls now in effect, the best 
sales prospects in the short run will primarily be in raw 
materials, spare parts, and essential commodities. Firms 





offering equipment and services for water resources, agricul- 
ture, defense, and communications; operations and maintenance 
services; and production machinery will find opportunities 

in Nigeria. 


Future business opportunities should be of interest broadly 

to those U.S. companies with the technology and resources, 
experience and staying power to compete in this difficult 
environment. More than ever, care in the selection of a 
Nigerian partner will be crucial to success. Well-established, 
reliable Nigerian firms with financial integrity and aggres- 
sive management are on the lookout for American business re- 
lationships that offer the products and services Nigeria needs 
to revamp its agricultural and industrial base. Documentation 
requirements for import licenses indicate that the new 
government will favor large, established Nigerian trading 
houses with extensive distribution networks. 


U.S. Department of Commerce offices in the United States, 

and in Lagos and Kaduna, are prepared to provide detailed 
information and guidance to American firms interested in 
exploring this challenging market. The Department is planning 
two trade missions for Nigeria in 1984; one in October in 
water resources and another in November in operations of main- 
tenance and repair. These products and services are likely 

to be increasingly important as shifts continue in the 
Nigerian economy in coming months. 


The Department of Commerce is also planning to sponsor a 
pavilion at the seventh annual Kaduna International Trade 
Fair in February 1985. This is the largest trade fair in 
West Africa. The Department has erected a geodesic dome 
aS a permanent exhibition facility. The twenty U.S. firms 
that participated in the 1984 fair made almost $3 million 
in sales during the fair, with projected twelve-month 
sales of nearly $46 million. 


AGRICULTURE 


Production - In 1983 drought struck northern Nigeria particu- 
larly hard. North of the twelfth parallel, rainfall was 
less than half the normal precipitation. Southern Nigeria 
received minimally adequate quantities of rain; severe dust 
storms in the late winter and bush fires just before the 
rather late onset of the spring rains reduced output. Grain 
production fell by about 30%, and production of other 
staples, yams and cassava, by 10% and 15% respectively. The 
livestock sector suffered from the rinderpest epidemic 
currently moving through West Africa. At least 1.5 million 





head of cattle have been lost. 


Food supplies -- Marketing disruptions, from the new govern- 
ment's efforts to lower food prices, and drought caused 
shortages of some basic food items during early 1984. In- 
creased imports are making up for some of the production 
drop but foreign exchange shortages and new import regula- 
tions limit the amounts that can be brought in. Total food 
supplies in 1984 can be expected to drop. 


Trade - Imports of food and agricultural products fell 
sharply in 1983, and U.S. exports are down by nearly one- 
third, to $333 million. Most of the decline has been in 

the rice market. Imports will have to rise in 1984 because 
of the domestic shortfall, perhaps by as much as $500 million. 
A key question in the import picture is credit, and adequate 
financing could enable U.S. exports to compete favorably in 
Nigerian markets. Nigeria has signed agreements with Thai- 
land and Pakistan for government-to-government rice pur- 
chases. These agreements would affect U.S. shipments, 

which are otherwise expected to increase. Principal U.S. 
shipments will again be wheat and corn, with quantities 

of cotton and tallow as well. Corn shipments will benefit 
from the easing of the ban on imports that prevailed during 
most of 1983. Export crops have suffered from the same 
problems as food crops, and cocoa exports during the 

1983/84 marketing year will be down to 140,000 tons. 


Production outlook - In 1984, crops should show an improve- 
ment over 1983. Initial rains have been good throughout the 
country, and plantings are going well. 


JACC - The Joint Agricultural Consultative Committee (JACC) 
is a program formed to support the goal of agricultural 
development and to involve American business specifically 
in Nigeria's development process. This organization aims 
to provide "a mechanism for support of private sector 
cooperation in agriculture" and, more specifically, to 
facilitate the formation of agribusiness ventures between 
U.S. and Nigerian companies. The JACC comprises more than 
50 companies from each country, and to date more than 25 
joint ventures, with an investment potential greater than 
$500 million, are in some stage of development. Although 
the program has received much attention from the govern- 
ments of both countries, many of the projects are bogged 


down in the cumbersome process of official clearances by 
the Nigerian ministries. 





LABOR 


Nigeria has an estimated population of 80 to 100 million 
and a labor force of about 30 to 40 million. The Nigerian 
Labor Congress (NLC), which is the national labor center 
for the 42 industrial trade unions, now claims a membership 
of about 3 million. 


Unemployment has increased considerably during the world re- 
cession, rising by 60% in the first half of 1983. Many 
private firms have cut back the size of their work force, 
and some have gone out of business. Nigeria's relatively 
large public sector labor force is undergoing substantial 
cutbacks. First-job prospects for youths and university 
graduates are very bleak. 


In 1983, the NLC achieved a minimum monthly wage of 
125 naira ($167) which is high by West African standards. 
Nigerian labor is thus relatively expensive. 


POLITICAL FRAMEWORK 


Nigeria gained its independence from Britain in 1960 and 
remained a member of the Commonwealth. The new nation was 
governed by a parliamentary system on the Westminister 

model until 1966, then by successive military governments 
until 1979, when civilian government was restored under a 
constitution modeled largely upon that of the United States. 
The military resumed political power on December 31, 1983. 
The head of the military government and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces is Major-General Mohammadu Buhari, 

who presides over the Supreme Military Council. Subordinate 
is a Federal Executive Council (i.e., cabinet) of 18 
ministers, of whom 11 are civilians. The new Federal 
Military Government's primary concern is to restore Nigeria's 
economy. It asserts that it is hospitable toward business 
and investment from abroad and continues the free-enter- 
prise orientation of its predecessor government. 


Nigeria is a member of OPEC, the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, the Organization of the African Unity 
(OAU) the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), and the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS). 
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